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IS THE BOOK OF JONAH HISTOEIOAL? 
II. 

Arguments urged against the historical character of the Book. 
By the Editoe. 



Doubt as to the truth of the events related in the Book of Jonah 
dates far back. It has always been difficult for men to believe in the 
reality of these events. There has existed a popular and a scholarly 
prejudice against the historical character of the Book. Every possible 
resource has been exhausted, every possible form of conjecture has 
been put forward in order, somehow, to relieve the student of the 
necessity of accepting the narrative as an historical one. A common 
sentiment seems to have been, call it anything, — but history. At- 
tempts have been made to explain it as connected with certain Classi- 
cal legends ; as derived from an Assyrico-Babylonian myth ; as having, 
perhaps, an historical germ, but as being largely fictitious ; as being 
written to explain the mistaken meaning of an old song ; as a part of a 
larger book of prophetic narrations, but full of alterations] and trans- 
positions ; as a mere fiction, a parable, an historical allegory, or a 
dream ; as a prophetic aftergrowth, a sort of apocryphal composition. 
The result of much of this work, however worthy the purpose which 
prompted it, has been not only to destroy the credibility of the Book, 
in the minds of many, but also to make it an object of ridicule and 
contempt. From no standpoint has the Book escaped attack. It 
would be difficult, now, to think of any possible objection that might 
be urged, to which attention has not already been called by those who 
have discussed the subject. It is certainly true, that had the objections 
been as unanswerable, as they have been numerous, long since would 
the "twelve" Minor Prophets have been reduced to " eleven." 
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Notwithstanding the number and variety of these objections, it is 
possible, we think, for our present purpose to classify them under four 
heads:* (i) Lack of historical particulars; (2) Superabundance of the 
miraculous element ; (3) The improbability of Nineveh's repentance ; 
(4) The incredible nature of Jonah's behavior. 

I. Lack of Historical Particulars. 

In a well-authenticated historical narrative there is always to be 
found a number, greater or less, of historical particulars, which serve 
as indirect proof of the truth of the narrative. The Book before us, it 
is claimed, exhibits but few of these particulars. Attention is called 
to the fact that the writer nowhere informs us as to the location of 
Jonah's abode ; the spot where he was cast upon dry land ; his fate after 
the severe rebuke administered to him by Jehovah ; or the subsequent 
relation sustained by him to the Ninevites. Would these points have 
been passed by in a genuine narrative .-' Again, according to Bleek, 
" it appears surprising on the hypothesis of the historical character of 
the Book, that the name of the Assyrian King in whose time all this 
took place, who also was converted with such earnest repentance to 
the confession of the true God, is not mentioned in it, nor anything 
else stated as to him personally, which in an historical event would 
certainly have been of great interest." And further, is it not strange 
that no mention whatever is made of that long, wearisome journey to 
Nineveh 1 Another point urged with great force is with reference to 
the hymn which purports to have been composed by Jonah while in the 
bowels of the fish. We may believe that he was swallowed, and that, 
by divine assistance, he remained alive in the fish's belly three days 
and three nights ; but is it to be supposed that, while in this position, 
the prophet was in a conscious condition, or, if conscious, that, under 
such circumstances, he could give utterance to such thoughts as those 
which find expression in the hymn recorded in this Book .' The hymn 
is not a prayer for deliverance, but a song of thanksgiving after deliv- 
erance ; yet it is clearly stated that this song was composed while the 
author was yet in the fish's belly, and that the command to vomit him 
upon dry land was not given until the song had been uttered. It is 
claimed, in a word, that the story is greatly lacking in clearness and 
perspicuity, in precision of statement, and, indeed, in all the minute 
details which are necessarily connected with genuine history. But, 
if the Book of Jonah is unhistorical, because it is incomplete, where 
may we find in either Old or New Testaments, matter that is his- 
torical 1 If the historical character of a given production is made to 



* A brief statement of these points is given in T7i« Bibte Commmxixiry, pp. 581, 582. 
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depend upon the fullness of its treatment, upon the "completeness in 
all external circumstances which would serve to gratify curiosity rather 
than to help to an understanding of the main facts of the case," we 
shall be compelled to look on every side, and that too with exceeding 
care, to find writings, either classical or biblical, which may safely be 
regarded as historical. When found, the decision will be rendered 
according to the greater or less degree of completeness. This book 
will be regarded as more historical than that, because, whatever may 
be the aim and style of the writer, it is more complete. The historical 
value of a book will depend upon the number and size of the pages. 

Now, one must be lamentably ignorant of biblical style and method, 
if he has not learned that everywhere in Bible history the historian 
omits, not from oversight, but intentionally, those items of detail 
which either do not directly bear upon the subject under treatment, or 
have no connection with the great religious teaching involved in this 
subject. It is needless to cite examples of this peculiarity. Nor need 
it be called a peculiarity, for it would have ill become sacred writers, 
commissioned to do a definite work, to have stopped at this point or 
at that and to have inserted a paragraph in order that such criticism as 
that under notice might be avoided. By this test no history can be 
shown to be history, while much literature that bears upon the very 
face of it the marks of fiction, could be proven historical. In our 
opinion this lack of historical particulars not only is no objection to 
the historical character of the Book, but may even be regarded as go- 
ing far to prove this historical character. It is much more likely, we 
think, that Moses was the author of the form of the Ten Words as given 
in Deuteronomy as well as of that given in Exodus, than that the former 
was the work of a different writer, because of the variations which we 
find. A different writer, xmder such circumstances, would have taken 
scrupulous pains to present- an exact copy, for fear of detection. So 
here, a writer endeavoring to palm off fiction for history, would have 
been careful to omit none of those details which might naturally have 
been expected. The. narrative would have been complete to a fault. 
It is worthy of note at this point, as mentioned in the former paper, 
that the book may be strictly historical, and yet not be first-rate his- 
tory. That is, every event narrated in it may actually have taken 
place, and yet the occurrence of these events may not have been record- 
ed as history. A story selected solely to convey some great religious 
truth, although it may have been a true story, would scarcely be called 
history. It may also be remarked that the task of replying seriatim 
to the points raised in this connection, falls to the commentator, and 
not to the writer of a general article. 
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II. Superabundance OF the Miraculous Element. 

An abundance of the supernatural element is certainly to be found in 
the Book of Jonah. That this is a super-abundance is not so certain. 
The miraculous seems to be introduced at every step in the story, 
in Jehovah's stirring up the storm, in the lot falling upon Jonah, in the 
conduct of the ship's crew under the influence of the event, in the ap- 
pointment of the great fish, in the prophet's remaining three days and 
three nights in the belly of the fish, in his being vomited upon dry 
land, in the effect of Jonah's prediction upon the Ninevites, in the pro- 
vision of the plant, in its destruction by the worm, and in God's send- 
ing the sultry east wind. Nowhere else in Scripture within the same 
space will more of the supernatural be found. Of those who object to 
the historical character of Jonah, some believe in the possibility of 
miracles, others do not. If it is conceded that no such thing as a mir- 
acle has ever been wrought, that, indeed, there is no such thing, then, 
as a matter of course, this Book is, in the highest sense, legendary or 
mythical. But if this is true of Jonah, in what estimation shall we 
hold the remaining books of the Bible, all of which contain more or 
less of the miraculous element .'' Clearly, therefore, with those who 
deny the possibility of the miraculous, the question to be considered 
is, not that of the historical character of Jonah, but one more funda- 
mental and far-reaching. An argument which, if valid, would sweep 
away the entire Bible, need not be taken up here. In accepting the 
possibility of the miraculous, we take away any common ground on 
which a discussion can be carried on with this class of critics. 

But there are many who grant the possibility of miracles yet reject 
the historical character of the Book, because of the miracles which it 
records. Their reasoning is this : Miracles have been wrought, but 
onfy when they were absolutely necessary to the accomplishment of a 
certain plan. It is only upon special and extraordinary occasions, and 
with a special and extraordinary object in view, that the Almighty 
thus manifests his power. In the Divine economy there is never a 
profusion of miracles, nor any more of miraculous agency than the 
circumstances of the case absolutely demand. Further, much of the 
so-called miraculous is but an oriental coloring of the natural. A 
miracle, therefore, must not be accepted as such until there has been 
removed all possibility of explaining it as a natural event, perhaps 
highly colored, and until we can see that some great and special end 
was to be gained by it. It is more easy to explain the Book of Jonah 
as a legendary, or fictitious narrative, with, perhaps, an historical sub- 
stratum, than to believe in the actual occurrence of so many and so 
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varied miraculous events, for which, upon the whole, there seems to be 
no reasonable explanation. There is undoubtedly much that is plausible 
in this view. That miracles were not wrought except under the most 
extreme circumstances, and that much of what is commonly regarded as 
miraculous may be explained upon purely natural grounds are facts 
theoretically conceded, but practically lost sight of in exposition. In 
reference to the case in hand, we may briefly summarize : 

(i) It is necessary in this Book, as well as at all times, to distinguish 
sharply between the providential and the miraculous. Much of the 
former element is mistaken for the latter. 

We must keep in mind that a larger portion of that which is re- 
garded as miraculous in this story may have been, and, in fact, was the 
result of natural causes. If, in the case of the fish referred to, we re- 
call that the word in the original is an indefinite one, and does not 
necessarily mean whale, the throat of which is said to be too small to 
admit even the smallest man, and that the Mediterranean abounded 
in fish of a size sufficient to swallow men, we are not under the necessity 
of supposing that the fish in question was created particularly for the 
purpose which it served. That the fish was present at the exact moment 
-was in no respect miraculous. The. miracle, however, consists in the 
fact that, under such circumstances, Jonah was preserved alive. For our 
own part, we see no miracle in the rising of the tempest, the designa- 
tion of Jonah by lot, in the conversion of the ship's crew, or in that of 
the Ninevites, in the destruction of the plant by the worm, or in the 
sultry east wind. These events, we are persuaded, may be explained 
upon purely natural grounds, and paralleled by events which occur in 
the experience of every one. They are events which took place in 
accordance with the providence of a higher power, but are in no sense 
miraculous. The rapid growth of the plant, if we interpret literally 
the expression son of a night, would be miraculous, although it was a 
plant which, in its nature, possessed the qualification for rapid growth, 
and so the miraculous element would consist simply in the quickening 
of a condition already existing; but it may be doubted whether the 
literal interpretation is to be followed. If our interpretation is a cor- 
rect one, the superabundance of miraculous element is reduced to one, 
or, at the most, two manifestations of it. 

(2) If the miracles recorded in this Book are to be rejected unless 
we can see a special object in the mind of their Author, and unless this 
object could be gained by no other means, we must apply the same 
rule to all miracles. But who will dare thus to question the motives of 
a Higher Being.? Who will presume to assert that, because he cannot 
comprehend the purpose of a certain miracle, the miracle did not 
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occur ? In this connection words of Prof. Stowe may profitably be 
cited : 

The God of nature is quite as unsearchable in his ways as the God of the Bible 
in his ; and does his work by as great and apparently as capricious a variety of 
methods. If any one can tell us why the God of nature accomplishes the same 
end by such a variety of means, then we can tell him why the God of the Bible 
chose to save his prophet by a living creature, which had been bom spontaneously 
in the course of nature, rather than by a sailing vessel built by the hands of men. 
God, both as exhibited in nature and in the Bible, even seems to love variety for 
variety's sake, and many times to put forth creative energy in the strangest forms 
for the very purpose of showing his creatures what he can do, and by what a 
variety of means he can accomplish his designs. 

But there is generally a discoverable propriety, an appropriateness, in God's 
adaptation of means to ends, both in nature and revelation. When properly un- 
derstood, these adaptations appear neither capricious nor grotesque. As to the 
story of Jonah— in a simple and rude age, in a community of sailors and fisher- 
men, in a country where destructive monsters of the deep had for ages been the 
terror and often the ruin of the sea-shore settlements, what could be better fitted 
to impress the people with a fear of the awful power of God, to give them a vivid 
conception of the tremendous energy of his primitive justice, and the impregna- 
ble security of his protective favor, than this very fact which has often been turn- 
ed to ridicule, by irreverence, shallowness, and self-conceit V The most dreaded 
enemy they knew, that their imagination could conceive, which had from time 
immemorial been the terror of their fathers, was so restrained and controlled by 
God as to be made the pliable instrument of gentle punishment and perfect safety 
to his disobedient prophet. 

III. The Improbability of Nineveh's Repentance. 

A city of 600,000 inhabitants is represented as repenting "in sack- 
cloth and ashes." This repentance was brought about within an ex- 
ceedingly short time ; it extended through all classes of society from 
the king down to the most humble citizens ; it was accomplished 
through the agency of a foreigner. Add to this, (i) that the repent- 
ance seems to have been accompanied by no permanent results, since 
the narrative does not record that either king or people confessed the 
true God ; (2) that, from the narrative, it cannot be inferred that Jonah 
took any steps to further the knowledge of the true God among the 
people ; (3) that no allusion to the event can be discovered either in 
later Assyrian history, or in the writings of the later prophets Isaiah, 
Nahum, Zephaniah, who prophesied against Nineveh,* and (4) that 
neither the name, nor any personal mention is made of the Assyrian 



* Bleek says: Had these men been at all acquainted with the fact, that an older Israelitish 
prophet had been ministering there in so powerful, and for the moment so successful a way, we 
should surely expect that they would have referred to it in some in their prophecies. Introd. 
n., 183. 
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King, who himself is said to have repented, — and we have, according to 
Bleek, the strongest argument which can be urged against the histor- 
ical character of the Book. 

It is not necessary to suppose that all the people of Nineveh repent- 
ed. Some of the citizens, hearing Jonah's proclamation, in fear of the 
doom pronounced, turn from their sins and put on sackcloth. These 
were of different classes. The number need not have been large. It 
may have included only those of a single district. The news, however, 
reaches the king, and at his command all are required to fast and be 
covered with sackcloth. We may believe that in the case of the great 
mass of the people, as in the case of the beasts, there was only the 
outward semblance of repentance, and that this was due to the king's 
edict. The change wrought in those who did repent, will better be 
comprehended, says Keil, "if we bear in mind (i) the great suscepti- 
bility of Oriental races to emotion, (2) the awe of one Supreme Being 
which is peculiar to all the heathen religions of Asia, and (3) the great 
esteem in which soothsaying and oracles were held in Assyria from the 
earliest times." That the change of mind was produced by d^ foreign- 
er, is in favor of the probability of the narrative, not against it. " The 
appearance of a foreigner, who, without any conceivable personal 
interest, and with the most fearless boldness, disclosed to the great 
royal city its Godless ways, and announced its destruction within a 
very short period with the confidence so characteristic of the God-sent 
prophets, could not fail to make a powerful impression upon the minds 
of the people, and this would be all the stronger if the report of the 
miraculous working of Israel had penetrated to Nineveh."* 

That the repentance of the Ninevites was not a lasting one, and that 
it was not accompanied by permanent results, does not go to prove 
that it never took place. It was a " waking up out of the careless se- 
curity of a life of sin, an endeavor to forsake their evil ways." Their 
turning from sin, while not repentance in the New Testament sense, 
was a repentance sufficiently marked to justify God in withholding the 
evil which he had threatened. It is not only to those who are genu- 
inely converted that God manifests his grace. 

The lack of zeal manifested by Jonah in not pushing to the utmost 
the advantage which he had gained, is explained by the narrative 
itself; he was greatly displeased, and very angry that God had seen 
fit to turn from his wrath. In such a state of mind, what else could have 
been expected of him ) 

While reference to this event from the monuments would gladly be 



* Keil, Commentary in ioc. 
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welcomed, and allusions to it in the later prophets might naturally 
have been expected, the absence of both may be explained. Moreov- 
er, the argument e silentio, while a powerful one, is far from being in 
itself conclusive. It carries, in most cases, more weight than properly 
may be accorded to it. The fact that no mention is made of the 
King's name, is to be classified with other omissions noted above. It 
is sufficient to say that the mention was not necessary to the immedi- 
ate object in the mind of the writer. This event, therefore, if its col- 
oring and details can be shown to be in accordance with the times and 
the circumstances, instead of being used as an objection to the histor- 
ical character of our Book, may be regarded as one of the strongest 
arguments in its favor. 

IV. The Incredible Nature of Jonah's Behavior. 

Jonah was Jehovah's prophet, yet he tried to flee from Jehovah's 
presence. He was sent upon an important errand to a heathen city, 
yet was angry and displeased with God because that errand proved 
successful. Jehovah shows himself to be a gracious God, and merci- 
ful, yet Jonah prays that his life may be taken away, because under 
the circumstances death is preferable. Though a man of God, his 
conduct is marked throughout by self-conceit, hostility to Nineveh, 
and disobedience to God's commands. This representation of his 
character and behavior, exaggerated by those who would bring him 
into the greatest possible discredit, is urged against the credibility of 
the Book. 

By those who suppose Jonah himself to be the author of the Book, 
the whole narrative is taken as a confession, and with reason do they 
regard favorably a man who is willing to represent himself in such a 
light. But whether or not Jonah himself wrote the Book, there are a 
few considerations which at this point deserve at least brief attention : 

(i) It is questionable, whether at this early period there prevailed 
widely the idea that Jehovah was the God of all nations. This, to be 
sure, was the teaching of Moseg, and many, doubtless, believed it, but 
the mass of the people, we are persuaded, while worshiping Jehovah, 
" believed also in the existence and agency of the surrounding pagan 
gods." The phrase from the presence of Jehovah, must be given a 
meaning consistent with its general usage. It must, at the least, be 
interpreted that Jonah was trying to escape from that country in which 
God was accustomed to manifest himself. Now it is common to intro- 
duce in this connection Ps. cxxxix., 9-12, which portrays vividly the 
doctrine of God's omnipresence. We may safely believe, however, that 
this Psalm was the production of an age centuries later than that of 
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Jonah. Without attempting any forced explanation of this expres- 
sion, let it be accepted with its face-meaning, and let us transport our- 
selves to the age when Homer was an old man, when Lycurgus was 
promulgating his laws; to a civilization, or rather to a semi-barbarism 
one hundred years before Romulus, four hundred years before Herod- 
otus. At such an age, among a people for the mass of whom idola- 
try was the rule, and pure worship the exception, are we to be surprised 
at finding, even in a prophet, a disposition of mind which is charac- 
teristic of a large number of the professed worshipers of to-day .' 

(2) In estimating Jonah's attitude towards Nineveh, we must re- 
member that his native district, the northern part of Israel, had been 
continually exposed to the inroads of foreigners, and, among these, the 
Ninevites ; and that there was undoubtedly before his mind the fear 
that Israel was to be rejected on account of her sins, and that Nine- 
veh, to whom he is sent with a message of mercy, may be chosen in 
her stead. To him the repentance of the Gentiles signified the ruin 
of the Jews. Naturally enough, moved by national prejudice, he would 
seek to avoid the doing of that which would delay the destruction 
of Nineveh. 

(3) Nor was his reputation as a prophet a matter of the least con- 
cern to him, and situated, as he was, in a strange city, without protec- 
tion, exposed by God himself to disgrace, his enemies saved, himself 
dishonored, "why should he not be distressed, the poor hypochondriac, 
and pray to die rather than live ? " And later, when he has retired 
from the city, and is scorched by the burning sun, and when the pro- 
tection which had been prepared for him is destroyed, and the sirocco 
of the desert causes him to faint with heat, despised by men, forsaken 
by God, is it not natural that he should long for death > " Inspiration 
changed no man's natural temperament or character. The prophets, 
just like other men, had to struggle with their natural infirmities and 
disabilities, with only such Diyine aid as is within the reach of all re- 
ligious men. The whole representation in regard to Jonah is in per- 
fect keeping ; it is as true to nature as any scene in Shakspeare, and 
represents hypochondria as graphically as Othello represents jealousy 
or Lear madness." 

We have examined as fully as the space at our disposal would per- 
mit the general arguments urged against the historical character of the 
Book of Jonah. While each of these arguments contains much that is 
plausible, there is nothing for which an unprejudiced reader may 
not account, if he will but consider fairly and liberally all the facts in 
the case. 



